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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before The Natural History Club of 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 3d, 1868. By 


J. Grppons Hunt. 
(Concluded from page 163.) 


Nearly all our reports speak of the EPILo- 
BIuM, and of the GERANIUM MACULATUM, 80 
widely are they distributed. From the Dela- 
ware Water-Gap ten Ferns are reported, but 
most were familiar to the Club. The sweet 
voice of a member comes to us from the old 
mossy well where Molly Pitcher rendered her- 
self famous hy drawing water for our wounded 
and thirsty soldiers on June 28th, 1778. It 
is natural to link our love of flowers with the 
shrines of our country, which memory still 
cherishes. ‘ 

The old “ Tennent Church,”—the oldest in 

. New Jersey now used for worship,—daily 
sweeps its shadow over soldiers’ graves who 
fell in our great struggle for liberty. Strang- 
ers visiting it are shown its box pews and 
quaint galleries, its high pulpit and sounding- 
board, and the visitor sits thoughtfuily on 
the rough seats, stained with blood, where 
soldiers slept in days of battle. The same 
member measured a hill of corn morning and 
evening for two weeks, and found the growth 
was two and a-half inches in the daytime, and 
five inches during the night. And corn 
growing near some purple beans had its cobs 
purple when gathered. Here are two im- 
portant facts, 


From Bordentown, New Jersey, we are told 
of CALOPOGON and DROSERAS, and CEPHALAN- 
THUs and NYMPH#s; and from farther down 
the State,—a dismal place for memory to run 
back into,—it is said the LyGopium and 
HABENARIAS, and poGonrAS and Floating 
Hearts grow. Well, from the mountain and 
from the sea, came familiar voices: from 
Wyoming Valley we heard the Harebells 
ring; and in Buck Valley, we are told the 
Flora resembles that of the Schuylkill. Has- 
ENARIA FIMBRIATA, With its liquid ciliated 
lips, told us it grew near Watts’ Gap, in the 
Bunker Hill range, in close company with 
RHUS VENETATA. Poison and splendor, how 
often are they allied in this life! From 
Maryland, from Loudon’s hills, and hills of 
Carroll, we look on the same carpet that 


covers our landscape. From hills and from * 


meadows, 
*¢ Where brooks run along, 
With their sweet sing song.’’ 

have our working men sent us the glad tid- 
ings, that the spirit of life which first whisp- 
ered to us in the spring from the little praBa 
VERNA, has “ mantled all the land and leaves 
and grass, and mossy-tinted stones, with sum- 
mer glory.” “Therefore, let us greet een 
wandering flower-scent as a boon from Him, 
each bird-note quivering ’midst light summer 
leaves, and every rich celestial tint unnamed, 
wherewith traff$pieced,*the clonds of morn 
and eve, kindle and melt away.” 
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I would be doing injustice to the Club, did 
T not allude to our work in cryptogamic botany. 
This department, so puzzling to students often, 
we have not found to be surrounded with insur- 
mountable difficulties. Some members of the 
class could identify a spore of EQUISETUM, if 
picked up at random in the forest ; and we 
are all famillar with the Silica in the epider- 
mis of this order. 

Of the sixty Ferns mentioned in our books, 
we have learned the physiognomies of thirty- 
five. Their jewel-like spore-coses, at maturi- 
ty, bursting and sowing the golden germs of 
other generations, and often carved with gor- 
geous tracery, you know, have always inter- 
ested us. But we have found occasion to 
study more closely than this the marvelous 
biography of the Ferns. ‘ 

If we germinate a seed,—I mean the em- 
bryo in the seed,—we get a plant resembling 
that which produces the seed. But in the 
germination of a spore we have observed a 
different result, It passes through several 
preliminary stages before it reaches its final 
development. It climbs, step by step, the 
devious ladder of life. Indeed, “ nothing in 
the living world is made at once fit for the 
highest purposes of which it may be capable. 
In all the countless wrowds of living beings, 
—in all the countless particles of each,— 
there is not one but in the history of its life 
we may read a gradual attainment of its 
highest destiny ; not one but has a time in 
which its true purpose is yet future; its true 
design yet unfulfilled: and although even in 
its rudiment it is not useless, yet there will 
be a time when, with higher powers, it will 
take part in the designs of a more perfect 
state.” We have seen the spore of the Fern 
germinating,—first, a little vesicle appears 
on on side; this assumes the form of a little 
filament,—a few little cells in a row, resem- 
bling the Conferva, one of the lowest families 
in the Cryptogamic series. Next, this row of 
cells has others added to it on either side, 
until a minute membrane or frond is tormed ; 
and each cell is now filled with chlorophyl ; 
and this is the prothallus, or second step, and 
resembles in appearance the Liverwort, an 
order higher than the Conferva. 

On oné part of this prothallus are devel- 
oped cells of a peculiar kind, and set. apart 
for a special function. The life of the spore 
is now about to evolve those singular organs, 
which are analogous in function to the sta- 
mens and pistils of the flowering plants. 
Nature’s processes are wonderfully uniform, 
whether she fashions the feathery Fern in the 
meadow or rears toward heaven the marvel- 
ous column of the SEQUOYA GIGANTEA. On 
this prothallus round cells appear, elevated 
somewhat above the general surface; these 


are soon filled with secondary cells, which 
presently give evidence of a singular motion 
in the interior of each. Gradually all en- 
large, and soon these secondary cells rupture 
and give exit to the antherozoids, which are 
minute cells of a definite shape, and driven 
—_ in the water by cilia attached to one 
end. 

The organ we have described is the anthe 
ridium, and it has matured millions of motile 
cells, each one of which represents the life of 
the future Fern. So minute are these bodies, 
that countless millions of them might spin 
out their brief lives in a tear-drop. On what 
a slender thread, now, does the life of the 
Ferns depend. Cells a thousand times too 
small to be seen by unassisted eyes, swim 
around in oceans formed of dew-drops, each 
freighted with its infinitesimal cargo of life. 
Let danger or shipwreck come, now, to these 
antherozoids, and the south winds of the com- 
ing seasons would search the woods and the 
meadows for LYGODIUM and ONOCLEA and 
OSMUNDA in vain. On other parts of the 
prothallus, cells of another kind are formed, 
arranged one on the other around a central 
canal, like bricks in a chimney, and these 
little organs,—called pistillidia,—are eleva- 
ted quite above the surface of the prothallus, 
Down at the bottom of these pistillidia lie the 
embryos of the future Ferns, and there would 
they lie forever, did not the antherozoids de- 
scend these little chimneys, and come in con- 
tact with the embryos, and thus start into 
life a new growth, which soon develops into 
young Ferns. Do we not love these graceful 
plants more, after having studied out their 
biography in this manner? We cannot avoid 
the conviction, that the poetry of facts and of 
science is richer than fiction ; and blind would 
we be, if we failed to see, in our study of the 
Ferns, that the same mysterious Power which 
keeps the smallest planets ever nearest the 
sun, nurses, also, these plant-atoms, sporting, 
as it were, in the very cradle of life. 

Our work among the Mosses has revealed 
a history closely parallel with that of the 
Ferns. Their capsules carved, often with 
beautiful stomata, and fringed with the peris- 
tome,—single in ATRICHUM, double in MNIUM: 
the OPERCULA, ANNULUS, COLUMELIA, and 
swarming golden spores are familiar to every 
member. 

Among the Liverworts, too, we have made 
some acquaintances. MARCHANTIA has shown 
us its flask-shaped antheridia and swarming 
antherozoids : its pistillidia resembling those 
of the Ferns; its beautiful stomata built up 
over fairy grottoes lying in the fronds. Its 
oval spores and twining clators, as well as 
those of GRIMALDIA and PELLIA, and ANEURA 
and others, have passed over the fields of our 
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microscopes. We have noticed the exquisite 
spiral cells lining their capsules, and noted 
their analogy with similar structures in the 
anthors of some flowers. At the right season, 
nature turns the key, and these spiral elastic 
cells in the capsule and in the anthor alike, 
spring open, and scatter the spores or pollen 
abroad. 

In the boundless harvest-fields of the 
Lichens and Alge and Fungi, we have 
gleaned only enough to awaken a desire for 
further knowledge, as opportunity shall offer. 
Deeply interesting has been our work among 
the Cryptogams, and many have been the 
beautiful chapters revealed to us in this de- 
oo of nature’s magnificent volume. 

ages written in small type, you may think ; 
but each letter is stamped in chaaming shape, 
and shines with a lustre, only less than that 
of the stars. 


“In every clime, on every shore, 
They cling, or creep, or twine ; 
Where bleak Norwegian winters roar,— 
Where tropic summers shiue.”’ 


I have been speaking of the past. Let us 
now send our thoughts onward, a little into 
the future. You will all believe me, when I 
say there is still some work waiting to be 
done. The naming of a species is not of 
a importance in the scientific study of 

otany. We have found it desirable to learn 
a few hard terms, and quite easy to forget a 
great many. But to know a plant, is to have 


familiarized ourselves with a thought of the 
Creator! to know its name, is to have learned 
only a fragment of the ever-changing systems 
of men. 


Shall we ask of the coming year a few 


reasonable questions? The Squirrel Corn 
(DICENTRA CANADENSIS) is a plant easily ob- 
tained in this locality. Why are its six 
stamens united in two sets of three each? and 
why has the middle anther of each set two 
cells: the lateral one only one cell? Does 
each kind of anther, in this plant, produce 
pollen alike in form, and alike in function ? 
and which pollen is it that fertilizes the 
plant? Or in LEspEDIzA, where the anthers 
appear to be alike, why is one stamen left 
standing alone, and nine others united? Is 
it pollen from the nine, or from the solitary 
one, that is commissioned to transmit the life 
of the plant, after its own kind, forever? 
Where such a difference in form is so appa- 
rent, may it not be possible a difference in 
function exists tuo? and the detection of that 
difference, if it exists, or the proof of its ob- 
sence, would be as interesting, perhaps, as the 
identification of all the species of this rather 
puzzling genus. You remember that bou- 
quette of Fringed Gentian which came before 
us at a recent meeting, with its petals blue 
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and dark and cold, like patches of the wind- 
clouds of October! It cannot be cultivated 
in gardens; it never makes its home under 
the rich man’s window, nor does it listen to 
the hum of the wheel in the poor man’s cot- 
tage. Is it a parasite? Will it bear no 
nursing, save in the lup of its wild mother, 
nature? hear no song, but the wild laugh of 


the rill? Questions like these are waiting 
solution : 


‘* And so the ‘ thought’ intently gleaning, 
O’er fields of ‘ yet unwritten’ lore, 
May light upon a holier meaning, — 
A meaning never found before.” 


In this way then, my friends and comrades, 
have I endeavored to recall some of our 
pleasant recollections of the past year. Only 
a few crumbs from our weekly table have [ 
brought here this evening, more for refresh- 
ment than solid nutrition. I have not said 
all. Perhaps the best part of every mind is 
just that which is left unsaid; as, when the 
water is poured from the glass, some always 
lingers at the bottom. The time we have 
spent in our semi-scientific, social meetings has 
not been profitlessly spent. Our efforts to 
keep a little life in the tree of knowledge 
have elevated somewhat the tone of the so- 
ciety in which we have daily mingled ; and as 
we have learned to live in more intimate 
fellowship with the natural world,—which is 
but the foreshadowing of the supernatural,— 
I indulge the hope that we may have gathered 
a litle strength against the day of trial. We 
have seen the flowers of summer fade, and 
stern autumn come, and with his pale and 
frosty fingers streak the leaves with gold and 
purple before he blew them into dust; and 
my concluding wish for each one of you, my 
friends, is, that when your leaves of life shall 
drop, you may come out in glory, like the 
Witch-Hazel, after all these summer beauties 
shall have passed away. 


A CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


What is a Christian life? It isa life of 
the human soul, derived, not alone from 
natural laws, not alone from the incitements 
of society, and procured by human causes, 
but distinctively and peculiarly a life which 
is derived from God. It isa life which re- 
sults from the union of our minds and the 
divine mind. It is distinct and peculiar in 
this: that it is not an occasional excitement, 
an orgasm; it is not the access, as the an- 
cients believed, to a divine spirit once ina 
while: it is the indwelliug of the divine in- 
fluence in the human soul, in such a way as 
that man has an insight and inspiration 
higher than any that can come by natural 
and material causes. It begins in this fact ; 
this is the vital fact: it is the key note to the 
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whole theme—namely, that there is a divine 
power which lapses into the human soul, and 
that by that divine power the. faculties of 
men become competent to do and to be what 
they cannot be or do when left to the laws of 
nature or society. You may call this a mira- 
cle. Idonot. You may call it supernatu- 
ral. I say it is not supernatural. The action 
of the divine mind upon the human mind is 
as much a part of the course of nature as the 
construction of the human mind itself was; 
and it lies in the realm and within the bound 
of a truly conceived nature. Under such an 
influence is developed a personal experience 
deeper than any that otherwise could have 
been developed—personal experience which 
awakens and develops, finally, Christ’s charac- 
ter, and which educates our nature and our 
habits into a likeness of Christ’s nature and 
habits. 

I think that this may be comprehensively 
stated in three words—purity, love, activity ; 
purity, including all that which is meant by 
righteousness, uprightness, integrity, truth, 
justice, fidelity; love, developing all that 
which is taught of God, of Christ, and of the 
Holy Spirit; their benignity, and pity, and 
sympathy, and mercy, and love—to come 
back to the same term again; and activity, 
embracing the inevitable employment of all 
this resurrection power upon men-as a force 
upon other men and upon the world itself. 
As Christ is pure, and loving, and energetic, 
so every one that becomes a disciple of Christ 
has instituted in him a tendency towards uni- 
versal purity, universal love, and universal 
activity. 

Not only does this life begin by divine in: 
fluence, but it is continuous, and it develops 
itself by communion with God, as its indis- 
pensable cause, all the way through life. It 
is not a work that is completed and then left. 
That which began must continue; and, there- 
fore, Christ is called the “ Author” and the 
“‘ Finisher” of our faith. He that awakens 
in us by the Spirit this new tendency, this 
spiritual tendency, broods upon the soul— 
that is, constantly nourishes it, and stimulates 
it day after day, and develops it into the per- 
fect character of a man in Christ Jesus. 

These are, then, the original elements of 
Christian life: the power of God and de- 
velopment in the human soul. Under that 
power takes place the development of the 
soul into purity, and love, and activity. And 
the continuity of that life is maintained under 
such a disclosure and development, and by 
the continual presence, communion, and power 
of the Spirit of God—H. W. Beecher. 





“God delighteth in mercy.” ‘ Mercy shall 
be built up for ever.” 
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HOME. 
BY JOHN ¥. W. WARE. 

Having spoken of the house, I have some- 
thing now to say of the family in the house. 

The idea of seclusion, isolation, is still fun- 
damental. As the house should stand alone, 
so should the family be alone. It is a curious 
fact that the word home, in its derivation, 
signifies to enclose. A home is an enclosure, a 
secret, separate place,—a place shut in from, 
guarded against, the whole world outside. 
This idea is essential to it all the way through, 
and it is because of this seclusion, this shut- 
ting in, and the host of virtues which only so 
are possible, that there cannot be found in 
the whole range of language, ancient or mo- 
dern, a word to convey the idea of our Eng- 
lish word home. It is the centralizing of the 
joys, interests, affections of the heart, upon 
the place of abode,—partly the result of 
temperament, and partly the necessity of 
climate,—it is the sacred seclusion in which 
the family dwells,—which has gradually led 
to the establishment in the Anglo-Saxon race 
of a home, a word in itself suggestive of a 
variety and a combination of virtues, posses- 
sions, and hopes beyond any other. Obliged 
by climate to seek comfort within doors, our 
English ancestors gradually accumulated the 
means of happiness about their abodes, until 
the home has become, as we have received it 
of them, the beneficent foster-mother of all 
that is best in the heart and in the man. It 
is from the fact that we are an in-doors peo- 
ple, that much of our peculiarity and our 
advantage comes. As another has said, 
“Make this whole nation an out-of-door peo- 
ple, teach them to find their amusement, 
their happiness, away from home, in gar- 
dens, in cafés, in the streets, as it is in 
France and Italy, and it would be as difficult 
to maintain our Republic as it has been to 
establish one in Paris and Rome. No one 
who has ever visited those cities, or Naples 
or Venice, or who has studied the habits and 
customs of their population, can fail to see 
the cause of ‘their violent commotions, and 
uneasy, restless striving. The mass of the 
people are without homes and home influences, 
They live out of doors, in perpetual excite- 
ment, and the only idea of home to thousands 
of them is a place to sleep in.” 

Even the German, many of whose domestic 
habits and customs we should do well to im- 
itate, hardly fashions his home after the 
better English model. He does not so much 
bring his joys and pleasures to his family, as 
take his family with him to his joys and plea- 
sures. You meet a Yankee upon a holiday, 
and he is either alone or with one of his 
own sex seeking amusement; you meet an 
Irishman, he is stalking onward with his 
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hands in his pocket, while puffing and 
toiling behind him, with baby and bundle, 
shuffles and sweats his wife; but the German 
comes with all his household gods, lending a 
hand at the babies, good-natured and thought- 
ful of the good wife, and though, like Mrs. 
John Gilpin, “of a frugal mind,” determined 
that the time should be a good one generally. 
He takes his home with him where he goes, 
and so God bless him for that; but I think 
he and it go too much to make it ever the one 
great love. Indeed, the German love seems 
to be rather for the Fatherland than the one 
home spot, while that Swiss home-sickness, of 
which we hear so much, is largely a pining 
for the free mountain air and the wild moun- 
tain life. Climate, temperament, seclusion, 
combine to make the English homes, and 
that of those who are English in descent, the 
peculiar and separate places they are. How- 
ever false we or they may be to it, we should 
all be grateful that we have so pure a model 
as the ideal Anglo-Saxon home. 

In ordaining the home the Divine Mind 
seems to have laid broadly and deeply the 
foundations of an institution which should 
satisfy the wants of the most uncultured, at 
the same time that it should be capable of 
stretching itself out so as to satisfy the highest 
aspirations of the most refined. Doubtless 
the primeval homes before the flood answered 
every desire, as those within the Arctic Circle, 
of which Dr. Kane has given such graphic 
description, still do. Man at an advanced 
stage of culture is not content with these. 
They only offend. His home must be a very 
different thing, not only outwardly, but in- 
wardly; not only in all its daily ordering 
and purpose, but in its very commencement. 
Ata low stage of advancement, that com- 
mencement may be of no special moment. 
Upon what principle the male and female 
come together may be unimportant. It may 
be a matter of barter, or of compulsion or of 
caste, or of any whim or accident. Where 
the woman is to be the drudge, or slave, to 
grind the corn, drag the plough, or carry the 
burdens,—where the man is the indolent ty- 
rant or lord, the hunter or warrior alternating 
with the lethargic brute, and the children are 
to grow only to the same stature,—it makes 
little odds how the family is brought together. 
There are no special duties and obligations 
arising from the connection, to be influenced 
decidedly one way or the other by it. But 
as men advance in civilization, and become 
amenable to Christian laws, the manner in 
which a home shall be commenced is of first 
and lasting importance. Everything in its 
success depends upon the fitness of the foun- 
ders of the home to each other and their 
work, They who propose to marry have in 





the outset a most difficult question to settle 
It is. not one in which fancy, or passion, or 
property, or position, or caprice, custom, or 
convenience, should have a word to say. 
They have to consult, not merely for the 
present, but for the future; not merely for 
their own good, but for the good of those 
whom God shall by and by intrust to their 
charge. It is the most important question 
given to man’s decision, for of it are even the 
issues of eternity. When I think how inex- 
perienced we are when the choice is made, by 
what motives we are swayed, by what customs 
blinded, by what outsides deceived,—when I 
think how impertinently base considerations 
thrust themselves in upon a decision so mo- 
mentous,—I wonder that so many escape a 
fatal error, that so many homes are fair 
and bright with love and promise. When 
we reflect that the selection is ofien made, 
and the future determined, at a time when 
we consider no habit or principle of character 
fixed, one may almost marvel that a Divine 
wisdom should have left the matter to indi- 
vidual decision; and yet God has done in 
this, as he always does, that which is best. 
Where we are compelled to go, we find neither 
happiness nor‘virtue; and were wives and 
husbands chosen for us,—were marriage a 
compulsion, and not a chcice,—the home 
would sink rapidly back toward barbarism. 
Kings, and the so-called nobles, marry thus, 
but do the chill splendors of their state create 
ahome? May we not define the word home 
as a thing impossible for kings, and say of it, 
that freedom of choice is one of the corner- 
stones of its permanence and purity and 
value? 

While few, I suppose, will deny that the 
greatest precaution should be exercised in 
the matter of choice, that marriage should 
not be the mad freak of a passion or the 
stupid bargain of convenienee or of gold, 
there is a question lying behind this, not 
often thought of, but none the lees moment- 
ous. A writer, whom I cannot but think 
speaks wisely, says: “The seasonable time 
for the exercise of prudence is not so much in 
choosing a wife or a husband, as in choosing 
with whom you wll so associate as to risk the 
engendering of a passion.” And here I shall 
come to an issue at once with the younger 
portion of my readers, if not with their pa- 
rents. The younger will ask, why should 
you seek to circumscribe the freedom of 
acquaintance, by suggesting the possibility 
that out of it may grow some serious, perhaps 
not wise, affection? I reply, Because serious 
and not wise affection have again and again 
sprung out of the unguarded, unsuspecting 
intercourse of the young. The parents will 
say, Why suggest the idea of love at all to 
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those too young to be thinking of it? Why 
put an awkward constraint upon intimacies 
and companionships so pleasant and so inno- 
cent? I reply, that the idea is in the heads, 
if not in the hearts, of the young already, 
and we all know it. Every young person of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age shows by 
the accidents of conversation, if in no other 
way, that this thing floats more or less dis- 
tinctly before them. At this age, the young 
are constantly having their partialities, if not 
their loves,—many affections which shape 
and control the lives of the parties and of 
generations do grow up at that time,—and 
knowing that, and how uncontrollable and 
unaccountable are the leaps and leanings of 
the young heart, a wise, a religious, even a 
worldly prudence, would demand care in the 
choice of associates. 

I do not think it prudish or unnecessary 
to say to those of that age, in presence of the 
fact of such exposure, Let your society be 
with those among whom you are not afraid 
to run the risk of a serious attachment. And 
I must go a step further back than this, and 
say that this is not a matter to be left wholly 
with the inexperience of the young, but 
should be one of the things thought of by fa- 
ther and mother. The older civilization of 
England and the Continent attends to this,— 
in many cases too exclusively attends to it, 
leaving the child no freedom of choice what- 
ever. We, in deference to our ideas of lib- 
erty, leave the whole thing with the young. 
No young people in the world are so early 
and so exclusively their own masters. Pa- 
rents elsewhere have something to say about 
many things with which parents among us 
are not permitted to meddle. Too often the 
Jast advice sought by the young is parental 
advice. The young man and the young wo- 
man choose their own associates; why, they 
could hardly tell you, but mostly the whole 
thing is an accident. It is equally accidental 
whether the parents know them by name or 
by sight. They are street and party ac- 
quaintances, sometimes never introduced to 
‘the home, and the first thing parents may 
know is, that they are called on to receive 
into their affections, into a son’s or a daughter’s 
place, one of whose character and antecedents 
they know absolutely nothing. In this they 
are not true custodians of their children’s 
welfare. 
the earlier necessities of their relationship,— 
in getting the confidence of their children. I 
am no advocate of a sytem of espionage on 
the part of the parent. I abhor everything 
like management and manceuvering; the de- 
liberate, pitiful making of matches: the un- 
natural trade that parents sometimes make, 
—the soul of a child for the purse of a rascal. 
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But I ask if there be not a middle ground 
which may be safely and wisely taken,—if, 
without setting one’s self deliberately to pre- 
vent this, or bring about that, it be not pos- 
sible so to contro] the companionships of the 
young, that the risks attending marriage may 
he greatly abridged? With very few excep- 
tions, the young person judiciously brought 
up will give heed to the wisdom—I do not 
say whim, or prejudice, or passion—of the 
parent, will drop the objectionable companion, 
or put a check upon the freedom of inter- 
course. With all this, and with every care, 
there will still be some shade of truth in the 
common saying, that “ marriage is a lottery.” 
But it need be only a shade! 








They have failed at least in one of 




















The choice made, the abode selected, the 


home commenced, and the domestic relations 
are established which Aristotle calls “the 
master facts of humanity.” 
tive strangers come together in relations of 
closest intimacy and dependence, to build out 
of their oppositions of sex, education, temper- 
ament, an harmonious home. 
learn that high mystery, that art of arts, the 
art of living together. 
by day all that is factitious drop away, and, 


Two compara- 


They ure to 
They are to see day 


with no retreat, to find the dream vanish be- 
fore the coming of the fact. ‘Too happy, if, 
in the dropping of the romance, they do not 
falter in their love. Differing in gifts and 
powers, they are to discover that neither by 
nature nor by right is the one superior to the 
other, but each the complement of each, the 
one possessing what the other lacks; and that 
the true home alone is possible where these 
gifts and powers have fair and equal play. 
There must be no strife for mastery. ‘That 
question is settled of God. There is no mas- 
tery. Male and female made He them, and 
then brought them together in one, so that 
He might make a perfect humanity. The 
gifts of the two are diverse, but only man has 
said that those of the man were superior to 
woman’s. Unlike we are, but not unequal. 
The man ‘may be the head, but then the wo- 
man is the heart; and without the heart, of 
what avail the head? That estate into which 
man enters by virtue of a primal fiat of God, 
which was cleared, by the Savior’s consecra- 
tion, from Jewish and Gentile corruption, 
ought never to have raised the question 
which has so long vexed the world, and is 
still mooted by almost every man and woman. 
The learned Athenians may have considered 
the woman merely the household drudge; 
The Chinese may destroy the large proportion 
of female children; the old Russian, as he 
gave away his daughter, may have said, 
“ Here, wolf, take thy lamb ;” and Mahomet 
may have taught that women have no souls. 
But under a Christian dispensation, in an 
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enlightened land and the nineteenth century, 
it should be felt that woman, no longer the 
drudge or the toy of man, holds a place in 
the eye of God equal with that of man, her 
womanly graces as much needed to the per- 
fecting of the idea of home as his more manly 
virtues,—that she is not to serve or he to 
rule. 

The change in character, which is often 
observed to commence during engagement, 
goes on towards completion after marriage. 
Character is never the same after marriage 
as before. It is in deference to this change, 
and to give ample time for the mutual ad- 
justment of new relations, perhaps, that by a 
divine law the complete establishment of the 
home is postponed, and the husband and wife 
have become used to each other and the re- 
ciprocal duties and influences of their position 
before they are permitted to become father 
and mother, and allowed to enter upon that 
connection with immortal spirits which lifts 
them to the highest earthly dignity, while it 
devolves upon them the greatest responsibil- 
ities. 

(To be continued.) 


i wat. a 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


—_ 


With increase of age there is increase of 
weakness, and the aged have much need of 
the help of the spirits of the young and strong 
to keep alive the remaining spark of the life 
of righteousness in the soul. Ah, if it were 
not for the beloved children, who are warmed 
with the pure spirit of the life and power of 
Divine Love, we should be in imminent dan- 
ger of letting the fire go out; and that this 
may be kept alive, we often feel the need of 
the help of your spirits, and an evidence that 
this is the case. Although at times from in- 
ward feeling we are favored to be sensible of 
it, yet outward manifestations of its continu- 
ance are very consoling, and give us new life. 
Peter was sensible of this when he addressed 
some in his day, saying, “ Although ye know 
these things and be established in them, yet 
he would not fail to put them in remembrance 
thereof, that he might stir up the pure mind 
when it might feel weak or be ready to give 
out. Do thou as he did. The foregoing was 
written before thy last note. Thy remem- 
brance was truly comforting, as was the ac- 
count given of your journey over the moun- 
tains. I believe that our Heavenly Father 
never more sensibly made hare his arm to his 
obedient children than when they are engaged 
under his direction in family visits; and in 
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this I see abundant Wisdom, for in no re- 
quirement is there more need of immediate 
and continued renewing from the Fountain 
of all good; and as the poor instruments are 
passing from house to house stripped of every 
thing,—feeling not only empty, but, as it were, 
rinsed from all dregs,—what a favor to have 
the new wine poured in when it is needed. 
As I have been sometimes engaged with others 
in this arduous, but, as I have believed, hea- 
venly requirement, my soul has often been 
lifted in grateful acknowledgments to the 
Giver of all good for his continued ownings 
and favors, and abundant evidence has been 
afforded that bis own work was blessed. I 
have believed that if His devoted children 
were more cheerfully to yield to his require- 
ments to this duty, it would prove a blessing 
to our Society. Having tasted of his good- 
ness, may you, beloved children, yield cheer- 
fully to all further requirements. And let me 
assure you that the blessing of sweet peace 
will be your portion, yea that peace that the 
world can neither give nor take away. 


The thought of the approaching religious 
visit has been seldom, long at a time, absent 
from my mind in waking hours, since we 
parted. It still feels heavy, but I know that 
a quiet submission to the performance of 
every duty required, renders the yoke easy 
and the burden light. Here is my support, 
and of its continuance through the journey 
there is no cause to doubt. Many of the ser- 
vants (and some of the most excellent) have 
had to struggle through complicated outward 
difficulties and obstacles in getting abroad, but 
“ my lines have fallen in pleasant places, and 
on that ground I haveno plea for).o.ding back. 

It is among the possible things that 
may attend your approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing; and provided he and other servants are 
preserved in the Master’s counsel, and move 
therein, you will rejoice in their company. 
Instrumental aid is acceptable and precious 
when we are kept in this humble, waiting 
state, and the praise of His own work ren- 
dered to the Dispenser of the gift; for though 
Paul may plant and Apollos water, ’tis He 
alone that “giveth the increase”. . . . 

Things that “are seen are temporal,” and, 
like the morning cloud and early dew, soon 
pass away; but while we keep our eye upon 
“things that are not seen,” we are reconciled 
to passing events. May we earnestly covet 
the dew of Hermon, and that we may retain 
it on our branches. 

“RELIGION,” says Channing, “has been 
made a separate business and a dull, unsocial, 
melancholy business too, irstead of being 
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manifested as a truth which bears on and 
touches everything human as a universal 
spirit, that ought to breathe through and 
modify all.our desires and pursuits, all our 
trains of thought and emotion.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, ( Wom- 
en’s.)—The consideration of the state of So- 
ciety, as exemplified in the answers to the 
queries, occupied several days. The exer- 
cises in both meetings were very similar, per- 
haps never more so. The beauty of brethren 
dwelling together in unity, feelingly claimed 
attention in the early part of the meeting, 
and a living concern was expressed that it 
might be realized through the various sit- 
tings. ° 

Coming together in obedience to the re- 
quirements of the great Head of the Church, 
—acknowledging the One Lord,—bound to- 
gether by the one faith, we have been gra- 
ciously favored to experience the baptizing 
influence of the One Spirit, so that with one 
of old we could say, “It is good to be here.” 


Much sympathy was expressed for those 
living in remote and isolated places, that 
they might hold fast the profession of their 
faith without wavering, believing that they 
who would worship the Father, must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. A recog- 
nition of the fact that there are those to 
whom outward helps are needful, led to a 
concern that the Yearly Meeting might do 
something for its small constituent branches, 
especially those of Caln and Southern quar- 
ters, as way may open. A minute to that 
effect was directed to be embodied in the ex- 
tracts. 

The attendance of our meetings, especially 
those near the middle of the week, as a reli- 
gious obligation, was seriously considered. It 
was believed that if this were more fully 
realized, the cementing influence of Christian 
Jove and forbearance would so animate our 
lives that we could not forsake the assembling 
of ourselves together, and presenting our 
bodies “a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able,” which is our reasonable service. 
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A deep concern for a more earnest recog- 
nition of our testimony to a free gospel minis- 
try was expressed, and those upon whom this 
gift has been bestowed were enjoined . to 
watchfulness, that it may not be dispensed 
with human hands. 

We were earnestly advised to hold all 
things in moderation. The young were ex- 
horted to avoid .the enticing allurements of 
what is called fashionable society, the costly 
expenditures of time and money for things 
that are unsatisfying, and which, if persisted 
in, may lead to sorrow and remorse. They 
were encouraged to seek rather for their 
adornment, the “ pearl of great price,” which 
gives to the possessor the crown of an endless 
life, with a right to partake of its unfading 
joys. 

Acceptable visits to Women’s Meeting were 
made by J. J. Cornell, Enoch Hannum, H. 
W. Ridgway and E. B. Conrad. Our friends 
Rebecca Price and Mary Levis made a visit 
to Men’s Meeting. The Gospel labors of all 
these gave evidence of living desires for the 
prosperity of our Zion. 

The position of woman in the Society of 
Friends called. forth much expression from 
ministers and other concerned Friends. Her 
right to give expression to her sentiments in 
meetings of business, and her responsibility 
in her social relations, were urged upon 
our consideration, and those who hold the 
responsible posts of wife and mother were 
exhorted so to regulate our domestic duties, 
that when the men of our households return 
from their places of business, we may be pre- 
pared to give them a cheerful welcome, care- 
fully concealing from them the petty annoy- 
ances to which we may have been subjected; and 
also that we so order and direct our labors 
that a portion, if ever so small, of each day 
may be spent in profitable reading. We may 
thus be fitted to participate in pleasant and 
instructive conversation in the home circle, 
remembering that a neglect of such efforts 
may render other places more attractive than 
home, and that the inducements for seeking 
intelligent intercourse elsewhere, unaccom- 
panied by the female members of the family, 
may become too strong to be resisted. 


Epistles were prepared and directed to be 
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forwarded to the several Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond. 

The name of Ezekiel Roberts, a minister 
from Ohio, was inadvertently omitted in the 
notice of strangers last week. 


The indulgence in intoxicating drinks, the 
habit of using tobacco, and the late hours in 
going to and returning. from evening enter- 
tainments, were severally the subject of much 
solicitude, and the young were entreated to 
abstain from these and all other indulgences 
that have a tendency to draw away from the 
testimonies of truth, as held by the religious 
Society of which they form a constituent part, 
and which is looking to them for future 
standard bearers. 


Under a precious covering of love and 
unity, the meetings closed on Sixth-day after- 
noon, the 14th inst. 


Marrirp, on Fourth month 8th, 1869, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Otiver P. Ksicut, of Byberry, Philadelphia, to [sa- 
BELLA, daughter of Lukens and Hannah 8S. Paul, of 
Horsham, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 


, on the 14th of Fourth month, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Cuas. H. Waits, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
to Lizziz, daughter of Thomas J. Warren, of Upper 
Springfield, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Diep, on the 16th of Fourth month, 1869, at her 
daught+r’s residence, Grace B. Reap, in the 78th 
year of herage; a highly esteemed member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 27th of Twelfth month, at Prophets- 
town, Illinvis, Extra, daughter of Mark R. and Adah 
Averill, aged 11 years. 

——, In Warren Co., Ohio, on the 13th of Fourth 
month, 1869, Jason U., youngest son of Jeremiah 
and Rebecca S. D. Fravel, aged 8 months. 





—. on the 30th of Tenth month, 1867, in the | 


6lst year of his age, Eowin Starr; a member of 
Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Frederick Co., Md. 

—, on the 6th.of Fifth month, 1867, at the 
residence of his son-in-law Wm. King, in Little 
Britain, Lancaster Coa, Pa., Isrant Reysoups, aged 
id years ; a member of Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
ng. . 

me in Cecil Co., Md., on the 4th of Fifth month, 
1869, Josep Prestox. aged 74 years; a member of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

It was a sweet observation of Luther, that, 
for the most part, when God sent him upon 
any special service for the good of the Church, 
he was brought low by some fit of sickness or 
other. Surely, aé the lower the ebb, the high- 
er the tide, so the lower any descend in hu- 
mility, the higher they shall ascend in honor 
or glory. The lower this foundation of hu- 
mility is laid, the bigher shall the roof of 
honor be overlaid. 
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EXCURSION TO SWARTHMORE. 

A company of about thirty persons inter- 
ested in the early completion of the new Col- 
lege at Swarthmore, in Delaware county, 
visited the building and the grounds of the 
institution on the afternoon of the 7th inst. 
The special object of the excursion was to 
inspect the present condition of the work, and, 
if possible, to decide finally upon the question 
of opening the preparatory department next 
fall. Soon after the arrival of the party at 
the College a meeting of the managers present 
was held in one of the rooms, when a general 
discussion of the enterprise took place. It 
was found that the amount of money at the 
command of the managers was yet insufficient 
to finish the work, as many of the subscribers 
had not responded to the proposition to add 
$10 for each share of stock originally sub- 
scribed. It appeared that the most liberal 
subscribers in the beginning had responded 
most generally to this call. During the 
meeting a proposition was made by Samuel 
Willetts, on behalf of New York, to furnish 
$25,000, provided other subscriptions to an 
equal amount could be obtained. This would 
make enough to complete and furnish the 
building throughout, if the subscriptions be- 
fore made were promptly paid up, and would 
insure the opening of the College next fall. 
The subscription on the part of New York 
being conditional, and ten days being allowed 
to respond and make it binding, a subseri 
tion paper was started on the spot and $3400 
secured toward that object. If this beginning 
is followed up at orice by the friends of the 
College, the desirable end may be reached 
very suon. It is designed to make a strong 
effort during the sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia this week to secure the 
necessary sum. 

There are yet many who feel an interest 
ing ccat. With adequate means the whole 
nothing. They now have the opportunity of 
giving timely help. The financial interests 
of the enterprise are in the hands of Henry 
M. Laing and Edward Parrish, who may be 
addressed on the subject. The west wing of 
the college building is now entirely com- 
pleted, except the inside painting. All the 
plastering and carpenter work is done in the 
very best manner. The plasterers are now at 
work in the centre building and east wing, a 
part of which has already received the finish- 
in the College who have contributed little or 
easily be finished this summer. * It is one of 
the special merits of the Swarthmore enter- 
prise that no debt has been incurred. No 
more work is done at any time than can be 
paid for by the money in the treasury. Every 
thing about the immense -building is of the 
most solid and permanent character. No 
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second-rate material of any kind has been 
used. The strict observance of this rule has 
increased the cost, but has added greatly to 
the value of the property. There is no ginger- 
bread work about the premises, but every 
feature is designed with special reference to 
convenience and durability. Each wing is 
supplied with baths an:l water-closets on every 
floor, and with a hdisting apparatus for con- 
veying trunks and other heavy articles up 
and down. There are store-rooms for bed- 
clothing on each floor. , The centre building, 
which separates the wings, is designed for the 
common use of all the students, and contains 
a large dining-hall, a library room, and a 
spacious lecture and meeting room. The 
kitchen, bakery and servant's quarters extend 
from the rear of the centre. There are very 
— and well ventilated cellars, in which 
the fuel and furnaces will be placed. The 
whole structure appears to be admirably 
planned for the uses intended. It has been 
found by experience that an institution of 
this extent, if well organized, can be much 
more economically and successfully managed 
than one of smaller dimensions. « There is no 
college in the country founded upon a more 
liberal and comprehensive principle than 
Swarthmore, and none which is more deserv- 
ing of generous encouragement from all who 
properly value a practical and solid educa- 
tion for their children.—Bucks Co. Intelli- 
gencer. 



























































From The Independent. 
BREAKING THE WILL. 
BY H. H. 


This phrase is going out of use. It is high 
time it did. Ifthe thing it represents would 
also cease there would be stronger and freer 
men and women. But the phrase is still 
sometimes heard; and there are still con- 
scientious fathers and mothers who believe 
they do God service in setting about the thing. 

I have more than once said toa parent who 
used these words: “ Will you tell me just 
what you mean by that? Of course you do 
not mean exactly what you say.” 

“Yes, I do. I mean that the child’s will is 
to be once for all broken!—that he is to learn 
that my will is to be his law. The sooner he 
learns this the better.” 

“ But is it to your will simply as will that 
he is to yield? Simply as the weaker yields 
to the stronger—almost as matter yields to 
force? For what reason is he to do this?” 

“Why, because I know what is best for 
him, and what is right; and he does not.” 

“Ah! that is a very different thing. He 
is, then, to do the thing that you tell him to 
do, because that thing is right and is needful 
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which you have gone and he has not; you are 
an interpreter, a helper; you know better 
than he does about all things, and your 
knowledge is to teach his ignorance.” 


vour wil 
your superior knowledge and experience. 
That surely is not ‘ breaking his will.’ 
of all things farthest removed from it. 
educating his will. It is teaching him how 
to will.” 


for him; you are his guide on a road over 




































“ Certainly that is what I mean. A pretty 


state of things it would be if children were to 
be allowed to think they knew as much as 
their parents. There is no way except to 
break their wills in the beginning.” 


“ But _ have just said that it is not to 
as will that he is to yield, but to 


It is 
It is 


This sounds dangerous ; but the logic is not 


easily turned aside, and there is little left for 
the advocate of will-breaking but to fall back 
on some texts in the Bible, which have been 
so often misquoted in this connection that 
one can hardly hear them with patience. To 
“children obey your parents” was added “ in 
the Lord,” and “ because it is right,” not 
“because they are your parents.” 
the rod” has been quite gratuitously assumed 
to mean, “spare blows.” “Rod” means here, 
as elsewhere, simply punishment. We are not 
told to “train up a child” to have no will but 
our own, but “in the way in which he should 
go,” and to the end that “ when he is old” he 
should not “depart from it”—i. e., that his 
will should be so educated that he will choose 
to walk in the right way still. 
child’s will to be actually “ broken ;” suppose 
him to be eo trained that he has no will but 
to obey his parents. What is to become of 
this helpless machine, which has no central 
spring of independent action? Can we stand 
hy, each minute of each hour of each day, 
and say to the automatons, Go here, or go 
there? And can we be sure of living as long 
as they live? Can we wind them up like 
seventy-year clocks, and leave them ? 


“Spare 


Suppose a 


But this is idle. It is not, thank God, in 


the power of any man or any woman to 
“ break” a child’s “ will.” 


Bodies are frail things; there are more 


child-martyrs than will be known until the 


bodies terrestrial are done with. 

But, by one escape or another, the will, the 
soul, goes free. Sooner or later, every human 
beg incomes to know and prove in his own 
estate that freedom of will is the only freedom 
for which there are no chains possible, and 
that in Nature’s whole reign of law nothing 
is so largely provided for as liberty. Sooner 
or later, all this must come. But, if it comes 
later, it comes through clouds of antagonism, 
and after days of fight, and is hard-bought. 

It should come sooner, like the kingdom of 


‘God, which it is—“ without observation,” 
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racious as sunshine, sweet as dew; it should | end, without the G. Like a wise mother, she 
egin with the infant’s first dawning of com-| did not open at once on a struggle, but said, 


_ prehension that there are two courses of ac-| pleasantly : “ Ah! you did not get it in that 


tion, two qualities of conduct: one wise, the| time. Try again; go more slowly, and we 
other foolish ; one right, the other wrong. will have it.” It was all in vain; and it soun 
Iam sure, for I have seen, that a child’s| began to look more like real obstinacy on 
moral perceptions can be so made clear, and | Willy’s part than anything she had ever seen 
his will so made strong and upright, that be-| inhim. She has often told me how she hesi- 
fore he is ten years old he will see and take | tated before entering on the campaign. “I 
his way through all common days rightly and | always knew,” she said, “that Willy’s first 
bravely. real fight with himself would be no matter 
Wiil he always act up to his highest moral | of a few hours; and it was a particularly in- 
perceptions? No. Do we? But one right | convenient time for me, just then, to give up 
decision that he makes voluntarily, unbiased | a day to it. But it seemed, on the whole, 
by the assertion of authority or the threat of | best not to put it off.” 
punishment, is worth more to him in develop-| So she said: “ Now, Willy, you can’t get 
ment of moral character than a thousand in| along without the letter G. The longer you 
which he simply does what he is compelled to | put off saying it the harder it will be for you 
do by some sort of outside pressure. to say it at last; and we will have it settled 
I read once, in a book intended for the! now once for all. You are never going to let 
guidance of mothers, a story of a little child | a little bit of a letter like that be stronger 
who, in repeating his letters one day, sudden- | than Willy. We will not go out of this room 
ly refused to say A. All the other letters he | till you have said it..” 
repeated again and again, unhesitatingly; but| Unfortunately, Willy’s will had already 
A he would not, and persisted in declaring | taken its stand. However, the mother made 
that he could not say. He was severely | no authoritative demand that he should pro- 
whipped, but still persisted. It now became a| nounce the letter as a matter of obedience to 
contest of wills. He was whipped again,and|her. Because it was a thing intrinsically 
again, and again. In the intervals between | necessary for him to do, she would see, at any 
the whippings, the primer was presented to | cost to herself or to him, that he did it; but 
him, and he was told that he would be whip- | he must do it voluntarily, and she would wait 
ped again if he did not mind his mother and | till he did. ; 
say A. I forgot how many times he was| The morning wore on. She busied herself 
whipped ; but it was almost too many times | with other matters, and left Willy to himself, 
to be believed. The fight was a terrible one. | now and then asking, with a smile: “ Well, 
At last, in a paroxysm of his crying under | isn’t my little boy stronger than that ugly old 
the blows, the mother thought she heard him | letter yet?” ‘ 
sob out “ A,” and the victory was considered Willy was sulky. He understood in that 
to be won. early stage all that was involved. Dinner- 
A little boy whom I knew once had a simi- | time came. : - 
lar contest over a letter of the alphabet; but| “ Aren’t you going to dinner, mamma? 
the contest was with himself, and his mother} Oh! no, dear; not unless you say G, so that 
was the faithful Great Heart who helped him | you can go too. Mamma will stay by her 
through. The story is so remarkable that I | little boy untill he is out of this trouble. 
have long wanted all mothers to know it. It| The dinner was brought up, and they ate 
is as perfect an illustration of what I mean| it together. She was cheerful and kind, but 
by “educating” the will as the other one is of | so serious that he felt the constant pressure of 
what is called “ breaking” it. © her pain. : 
Willy was about four years old. Hehad| The afternoon dragged slowly on to night. 


- alarge, active brain, a sensitive temperament, | Willy cried now and then, and she took him 


and indomitable spirit. He was and is an|in her lap, and said: “ Dear, you will be 
uncommon child. Common methods of what | happy as soon as you say that letter, _and 
is commonly supposed to be “ discipline” | mamma will be happy too, and we can’t either 
would, if he had survived them, have made a | of us be happy until you do.” 

very bad boy ofhim. Hehad great difficulty} “Oh! mamma, why dont you make me say 
in pronouncing the letter G,—so much that | it?” 3 : 
he had formed almost a habit of omitting it.| (This he said several times before the affair 
One day his mother said, not dreaming of any | was over.) 

special contest : “This time you must say“G.” | —“ Because, dear, you must make yourself say 
“Tt is an ugly old letter, and I ain’t ever going | it. I am helping you make yourself say it, 
to try to say it again,” said Willy, repeating | for I shall not let you go out of this room, nor 
the alphabet very rapidly from beginning to! go out myself, till you do say it; but that is 
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all I shall do to help you. Iam listening, 
listening, all the time, and if you say it, in 
even so little a whisper, Ishall hear you. 
That’is all mammacan do for you.” 

_Bed-time came. Willy went to bed, un- 
kissed and sad. The next morning, when 
Willy’s mother opened her eyes, she saw 
Willy sitting up in his crib, and looking at 
her steadfastly. As soon as he saw that 
she was awake, he exclaimed: “Mamma, I 
can’t say it; and you knowI can’t say it. 
You re a naughty mamma, and you don’t love 
me.” Her heart sank within her; but she 
patiently went again and again over yester- 
day’s ground. Willy cried. He ate very 
little breakfast. He stood at the window in 
a listless attitude of discouraged misery, 
which she said cut her to the heart. Once 
in a while he would ask for some plaything 
which he did not usually have. She gave 
him whatever he asked for; but he could not 
play. She kept up an appearance of being 

usy with her sewing, but she was far more 
unhappy than Willy. 

Dinner was brought up to them. Willy 
said : “Mamma, this ain’t a bit good din- 
ner. 

She replied: “Yes, it is, darling; just as 
good as we ever have. It is only because we 
are eating it alone. And poor papa is sad, 
too, taking his all alone down stairs.” 

At this Willy burst ont into an hysterical 
fit of crying and sobbing. 

“T shall never see my papa again in this 
world.” 

Then his mother broke down, too, and cried 
as hard as he did; but she said: “Oh! yes, 
ee will, dear. I think you will say that 
etter before tea-time, and we will have a nice 
evening down stairs together.” 


“I can’t say it. I try all the time, and I 
can’t say it; and, if you keep me here till I 
die, I shan’t ever say it.” 


The second night settled down dark and 

Broomy, and Willy cried himself to sleep. 

is mother was ill from anxiety and confine- 

ment; but she never faltered. Sh: told me 

she resolved that night that, if it were neces- 

sary, she would stay in that room with Willy 

a month. The next morning she said to him, 

more seriously than before: “Now, Willy, 

you are not only a foolish little boy, you are 

unkind ; you are making everybody unhappy. 

( Mamma is very sorry for you, but she is also 
very much displeased with you. Mamma 

will stay here with you till you say that letter, 

if it is for the rest of your life; but mamma 

will not talk with you, as she did yesterday. 

She tried all day yesterday to help you, and 


you would not help yourself; to-day you must 
do it all alone.” a ow 
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“Mamma, are you sure I shall ever say 
it?” asked Willy. 

“Yes, dear; perfectly sure. You will say 
it some day or other. ” 

“Do you think I shall say it to-day ?” 

“T can’t tell. You are not so strong a 
little boy asI thought. I believed you would 
say it yesterday. Iam afraid you have some 
hard work before you.” 

Willy begged her to go down and leave 
him alone. Then he begged her to shut him 
up in the closet, and “see if that wouldn’t 
make him good.” Every few minutes he 
would come and stand before her, and say 
very earnestly: “Are you sureI shall say 
it ?” 

He looked very pale, almost as if he had 
had a fit of illness. Nowonder. It was the 
whole battle of life fought at the age of four. 


It was late in the afternoon of this the third 
day. Willy had been sitting in his little 
chair, looking steadily at the floor, for so long 
a time that his mother was almost frightened. 
But she hesitated to speak to him, for she felt 
that. the crisis had come. Suddenly he 
sprang up, walked toward her with all the 
deliberate firmness of a man in his whole 
bearing. She says there was something in 
his face which she has never seen since, and 
does not expect to see till he is thirty years 
old. 

“Mamma!” said he. 

“Well, dear?” said his mother, trembling 
so she could hardly speak. 

“Mamma,” he repeated, in a loud, sharp 
tone: “G! G! G! GI!” And then he 
burst into a fit of crying, which she had hard 
work to stay. It was over. 

Willy is now ten years old. From that 
day to this his mother has never had a con- 
test with him; she has always been able to 
leave all practical questions affecting his be- 
haviour to his own decision, merely saying: 
“Willy, I think this or that will be better.” 

His se]f-control and gentleness are wonder- 
ful to see; and the blending in his face of 
childlike simplicity and purity with manly 
strength is something which I have never but 
once seen equalled. 

For a few days he went about the house 
shouting “G! G! G! G!” at the top of 
his voice. He was heard asking playmates 
if they could “say G,” and ‘‘who showed 
them how.” For several years he used often 
to allude to the affair, saying: ‘“‘ Do you re- 
member, mamma, that dreadful time when ‘I 
wouldn’t say G?” He always used the verb 
“wouldn’t” in speaking of it. Once, when 
he was sick, he said: “Mamma, do you 


think I could have said G any sooner than I 
did ?” 
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“T have never felt certain about that, 
Willy,” she said. ‘“ What do you think ?” 

“I think I could have said it a few minutes 
sooner. I was saying it to myself as long as 
that!” said Willy. 

It was singular that, although up to that 
time he had never been able to pronounce the 
letter with any distinctness, when he first 
made up his mind in this instance to say it, 
he enunciated it with perfect clearness, and 
never again. went back to the old, imperfect 
pronunciation. Few mothers, perhaps, 
would be able to give up two whole days to 
such a battle as this; other children, other 
duties, would interfere. But the same princi- 
ple could be carried out without the mother’s 
remaining herself by the child’s side all the 
time. Moreover, not one child in a thousand 
would hold out as Willy did. In all ordinary 
what would the sacrifice of even two days be, 
cases a few hours would suffice. And, after a}l, 
in comparison with the time saved in years to 
come? If there were no stronger motive than 
one of policy, of desire to take the course 
easiest to themselves, mothers might well re- 
solve that their first aim should he to educate 
their children’s wills and make them strong, 
instead of to conquer and “ break” them. 


—- 98m -—— 

For Friends’ (Intelligencer. 

WOOD VIOLETS. 

Strolling one bright sunny day, 
Through the grove and by the way, 
Loving its sweet solitade, 
Violets of the shady wood ! 
We espied your leaves of green, 
Hidden half by leafy screen. 


Loving every tint and leaf, 

Thinking that a sweet relief 

In your presence might be found ; 

*Mid the ever daily round, 

Of love, and duty, and of care, 

Brought you here, and placed you there, 


In the very brightest ray, 

A gleam of joy about the way. 

The sun’s bright light we often see, 
Is hidden neath obscurity ; 

Shades come darkly stealing on, 
Until all the light is gone. 


Sorrow, like those shades of night, 
May upon our spirits light ; 

Moon nor star may light the way,— 
Hid by clouds their silver ray ; 
Eartbly hopes grow dim and fade, 
Buried off beneath the shade. 


Then, dear floweret of the wood, 
Strewn amid its solitude, 

As we turn our gaze on thee, 
Impress of His name we see ; 

He who made the flower and leaf, 
Knew that sorrows and that grief 


Were best for us, as on the way 

We journey to eternal day ; 

We therefore pray not that distress 

Be spared, as on the way we press ; 

But only that, through sun and shade, 

Our hearts may on Thy love be stayed. 
Prophetstown. E. Ae 
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“NOT AS OUR WAYS.” 


The spring hath birds, however late, 
And June must bring her roses 
To faintest hearts that trustful wait 

For what God’s love discloses. 


We look along the shining ways, 
To see the angels’ faces ; 

They come to us in darkest days, 
And in the bleakest places. 


We learn our weakness of our pride, 
Our strength from out our weakness; 

Sweet Patience brings, for gifts denied, 
The greater gift of ineekness. 


The strongest hearts have strongest need ; 
For them the fiery trial ; 

Who walks a saint in word and deed 
Iz saint by self-denial. 


We ask of God the sunniest way, 
He answers with a sorrow ; 
We faint beneath the cross to day, 
We wear the crown to morrow. 
N. Y. Independent. 


———_ +0 


ARTIFICIAL STONE, 


The new material which has lately been 
introduced to take the place of natural stone 
for building purposes, by F. Ransome in 
England, appears likely to become an impor- 
tant one for certain uses, on account of its 
indestructibility and easy formation. A re- 
cent paper states that the stone has been 
boiled, and roasted, and frozen, and pickled 
in acids, and fumigated with foul gases, with 
no more effect than if it had been a boulder 
of granite.- It has been boiled, and then im- 
mediately placed on ice, so as to freeze what- 
ever water might have been absorbed, and it 
has also been roasted to redness, and then 
plunged into ice water, but without any sign 
of cracking or softening, superficially or other- 
wise. It is almost impermeable, and will 
suffer therefore but little injury from moisture 
or frost. 

Its components are among the most per- 
manent of chemical substances, silica and 
lime; and it is made by cementing together 
into a plastic, quickly hardening mass, grains 
of common sand by means of properly pre- 
pared solutions. The discovery upon which 
the process was founded as a practical art, is 
the fact that silica, one of the most unmanage- 
able bodies in chemistry, is quickly dissolved 
in a solution of caustic soda; and that this 
silicate of soda thus cheaply formed, can be 
easily decomposed by means of chloride of 
calcium, a waste product from many chemi- 
cal laboratories, into silicate of lime—the 
material which it had been before observed 

was the cement which held together the sand- 
stones which are considered the best for build- 
ing purposes. The mode of performing the 
decomposition is as follows: 

The silicate of soda is made by digesting 
flints in caustic soda in large boilers under a 
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pressure of steam, until dissolved into a clear 
syrupy fluid, and is then ready for use.’ The 
sand is conipletely dried at the rate of two 
tons per hour, within a revolving cylinder, 
through which hot air is forced by a fan. A 
small portion of finely ground carbonate of 
lime is mixed with the sand, the more closely 
to fill the interstices; and each bushel is then 
worked up in a loam mill along with a gallon 
of silicate of soda. Thoroughly mixed with 
this substance, the sand has a sticky coherence, 
sufficient to enable it to be moulded to any 
form, and, when well pressed, to retain its 
shape, if very carefully handled. In this con- 
dition it is ready for the solution of chloride 
of calcium. The instant this is poured upon 
the moulded sand, induration commences. In 
a minute or so little lumps of sand, so slightly 
stuck together by the silicate of soda as to 
be hardly kept from falling to pieces within 
the fingers, were hardencd into pebbles that 
might be thrown against a wall without 
breaking, and only a short further saturation 
was necessary to indurate them throughout. 
In almost the instant of contact the silicate of 
soda and chloride of calcium mutuaily de- 


compose each other, and reunite as silicate of | 


lime, and chloride of sodium, or common salt, 
which latter is removable by washing; al- 
though the stone after washing is imperme- 
able to water. Plaster of Paris does not set 
quicker than silicate of soda and chloride of 
calcium. The lime solution is first ladled 
upon the moulded sand, and as the hardening 
goes on, the objects are afterwards immersed 
in the solution itself, where large pieces are 
left for several hours; where, by boiling, 
the solution penetrates the mass thoroughly 
and expels any air that may have lodged in 
the interstices of the mass. 

The washing out of the salt afterwards by 
means of water, does not leave the mass 
porous as might be reasonably supposed ; but 
whether owing to a more complete solidifica- 
tion taking place gradually or from some other 
cause, it is found that the stone then as effec- 
tually resists the passage of water as though 
it were granite or marble. 

Thus made, the formation of Ransome’s 
stone is practically a fictilemanu facture; but un- 
like most fictile goods no shrinkage or altera- 
tion of color is experienced in the hardening. 
Whatever be the required size of the finished 
stone, it is moulded exactly to that size with- 
out any allowance as in the case of fire-clay 
articles. The heaviest blocks for works of 
stability, and the most elaborate patterns, 
may be made with almost equal facility ; and 
it appears that it may take the place of any 
natural stone either for the construction or 
architectural ornament of buildings. In Eng- 
land it has been used extensively in some of 








the stations of the Metropolitan Railway, for 
the bed stones of steam engines, steam ham- 
mers, &c., and a large number of Ionic col- 
umns for the New Zealand Post-office, and 
for public buildings in Calcutta, have been 
moulded of the new stone, besides a great 


amount of other decorative work. — The 
Friend. 





From the Saturday Review. 
GHEEL: NOVEL TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 


What, or who, is or was Gheel? will be 
the natural inquiry ; is it an Indian city, or 
an article of commerce, or the name of a 
Highland hero? Not to leave people in sus- 
pense, we will inform them at once that 
Gheel is a village about thirty miles from 
Antwerp, and that a Flemish writer asks in- 
dignantly, who is there that has never heard 
of Gheel? In Belgium the question would 
probably be met by the intended reply; but 
in England it is necessary to explain further 
that Gheel is the site of the oldest lunatic 
asylum in the world; and that the system 
there adopted is in certain respects entirely 
peculiar and well deserving of attention. The 
insane and idiotic have been received at Gheel 
for, it is said, twelve hundred years, and the 
legend which accounts for this singular spe- 
ciality is as follows: An Irish princess who 
was converted to Christianity was persecuted 
by an extremely objectionable old Pagan 
father. She ran away to the most remote 
corner of the globe then discoverable, which 
happened to be Gheel. Her retreat was dis- 
covered by her indignant father, owing to her 
folly in paying her bills with Irish currency 
of the period, thus exciting remark amongst 
the intelligent inhabitants of Antwerp. ‘The 
father solaced his wounded feelings by cut- 
ting off his daughter’s head, and her body be- 
ing left on the ground, became the cause of 
innumerable and startling miracles. The 
natural result was a great concourse of devo- 
tees, who, as was equally natural, were com- 
posed chiefly of the insane and idiotic. The 
inhabitants took charge-of these poor crea- 
tures, and in this way started the peculiar in- 
dustry which for twelve centuries has been 
practiced at Gheel. 

The most distinctive circumstance about 
Gheel is that the lunatics, instead of bein 
collected in a large building, are cel 
about amongst the different families. They 
become domesticated in different houses, 
where each patient may have conveniences 
according to the means of his relations. 
Those who are comparatively healthy, or who 
have long lucid intervals, work at their trades, 
and frequently earn as good wages as the sane 
persons with whom they board. Others of 
course require more careful supervision, and 
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are subject to more or less restraint; but the 
great principle which prevails at Gheel is 
that which has been adopted in all rationally 
managed asylums, of reducing coercive mea- 
sures to the smallest practicable amount, and 
trusting as much as possible to the gradual 
influence of simple and regular life and 
healthy diet. The circumstances of Gheel 
enable this system to be carried out with a 
completeness elsewhere unknown. It might 
indeed be supposed at first sight that lunatics 
living in the families of farmers or artisans 
would frequently be subject to harsh, or at 
best to unintelligent treatment; and the au- 
thor says that in former times abuses were 
known, if they were not frequent. Now, 
however, a great reform has been made. The 
Belgian Government has established a central 
asylum at Gheel, under the supervision of a 
distinguished physician, Dr. Bulckens, to 
which all patients are sent in the first in- 
stance. They remain there for a time, until 
each case has been properly observed and the 
appropriate treatment determined. If special 
medical care is required, they may remain 
ena but as a rule they are sent to 

oard in different houses of the district. For 
this purpose, Gheel and the neighboring 
villages, including a population of about 
11,000 souls, is divided into six districts, to 
each of which a special class of patients is 
assigned. It is not very easy to understand 
the classification as given by the author; but 
it appears that the harmless cases are allowed 
to live in the central village, aud that the 
most violent are sent to the more remote dis- 
tricts, where they can live in certain farm- 
houses scattered widely over a large heath. 
There is a careful system of supervision by 
appropriate officers, so that the condition of 
every patient is reported each night to the 
physician in authority. There are it seems 
at present 620 nourricters, or persons author- 
ized to take charge of lunatics, and about 800 
patients. The management of the patients 
thus devolves principally upon the families 
with whom they board, and who have ac- 
quired a kind of traditional aptitude for it, 
whilst the classification and supervision are 
left to the central authorities. Some of the 
results appear to be very remarkable, es- 
pecially as regards the relation of the patients 
and the nourriciers. The arrival of a boarder 
is generally celebrated, it is said, as a little 
family festivity. The guest is treated to the 
best of everything, and gradually learns to 
take an interest in all the affairs of the house. 
He sometimes is cured by the gradual “ re- 
suscitation of moral vigor” which results 
from friendly and familiar treatment. The 
people have learnt a peculiar practical skill 


in dealing with the objects of their singular | 
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hospitality. Thus, for example, a mischievous 
person is allowed to break everything he 
pleases, and it is declared that the annoyance 
of the owners has a better effect on the pa- 
tient than any direct restriction, and fre- 
quently induces him to make a moral effort 
which leads to his recovery from the habit. 
Thus a young Englishman—the only one of 
our eountrymen at Gheel—had imported, 
amongst other “expensive and unattractive 
habits,” a peculiar love of breaking windows. 
Certainly the passion, taken by itself, would 
not be a sufficient proof of lunacy, and we 
fear that the method of cure adopted at Gheel 
would hardly be found effective at an Eng- 
lish University town. On the first day of 
his arrival this young gentleman broke 
twenty-eight windows; no notice whatever 
was taken of his exploit, and next day he 
confined himself to smashing fourteen. He 
was again mortified by the complete indiffer- 
ence of the villagers, and since that time has 
completely abandoned this delightful pas- 
time. The result, if satisfactory in its way, 
illustrates the extreme difficulty of introduc- 
ing the Gheel system elsewhere. It would 
certainly take something like twelve centuries 
of training to induce the inhabitants of an 
English village to allow undergraduates to 
live amongst them and break as many win- 
dows as they pleased without remonstrance. 
A still more remarkable case is mentioned in 
illustration of the skilful treatment of the 
violent lunatics. One who was subject to oc- 
casional fits of frenzy had exhibited symptoms 
of an approaching crisis, and the doctor had 
warned the woman in whose house he was 
living to watch him closely. The madman 
objected to this vigilance, and whilst the 
nourriciere was sitting in front of the door 
with her infant in her lap, he took up a large 
pair of tailor’s shears and threatened to split 
her skull. She walked towards him holding 
up her infant as a shield and made him baek 
into a low chair at the further end of the 
room. She then threw the child into his 
arms, and running out of the room locked 
the door upon the pair. The baby screamed 
violently, to the extreme surprise of the 
maniac. The mother fainted away from ex- 
citement, but on recovering sent for the doc- 
tor; and on his arrival half an hour after- 
wards the door was opened and the maniac 
was found calmly nursing the child, which 
he had restored to good humor at the same 
time with himself. ‘The method was certain- 
ly original, and perbaps it would take even 
longer to train mothers to this use of their 
infants than to teach the ordinary mind to 
submit to window smashing. It is indeed 
remarked as a curious result, that the affec- 
tion entertained by the lunatics for children, 
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and the reciprocal veneration which the chil- 
dren entertain for the infirmity of their guests 
is frequently touching and of almost incredi- 
ble intensity. A patient seized with an at- 
tack of raving mania is frequently restored 
to composure, it is asserted, simply by the 
presence of a little child. In spite of the ex- 
treme liberty allowed to the patients, and 
the familiar terms on which they live with 
the inhabitants, itis said that cases of per- 
sonal injury are unknown, nor have the 
Gheelians themselves suffered any evil conse- 
quences from their long and close association 
with lunatics. The patients liable to attacks 
of temporary violence frequently leave the 
houses of their own accord and wander off 
into the fields and woods, where they can 
give way to their impulses without injury to 
their neighbors. 
icine siniainiainity 


MANUAL LABOR, 


Hugh Miller, than whom none knew better 
the strength and the weakness belonging to 
the lot of labor, stated the result of his expe- 
rience to be, that work, even the hardest, is 
full of pleasure and materials for self-im- 

rovement. He held honest labor to be the 

est of teachers, and that the school of toil is 
the noblest of schools—save only the Chris- 
tian one—that it is a school in which the 
ability of being useful is imparted, the spirit 
of independence learned, and the habit of 
persevering effort acquired. He was even of 
opinion that the training of the mechanic, by 
the exercise which it gives-to his observant 
faculties, from his daily dealing with things, 
actual and practical, and the close experience 
of life which he acquires, better fits him for 
picking his way through the journey of life, 
and is more favorable to his growth as a man, 
emphatically speaking, than the training af- 
forded by any other condition.— British Work- 
man. 
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ITEMS. 

Waar Witiam Penw paip For PexnsyLvANIA.— 
We give below the deed by which the State of Penn- 
sylvania was transferred to William Penn by the 
Indians in 1685: 

**This Indenture witnesseth that we, Packenah- 
Jarckham, Sikals, Partquesott, Jervis, Essepenauk, 
Felktroy, Hekellappans Feconus, Machloka Metth- 
congas, Wissa Powey, Indian Kings, Sachemukers, 
right owners of all lands from Quing-Luingus, called 
Duck creek, unto Upland, called Chester creek ; all 
along by the west of the Delaware river, and so be- 
tween the said creeks backwards as far as a man 
cantride in two days with a horse, for and in con- 
sideration of these following goods to us in hand 
paid and secured to be paid by William Penn, pro- 
prietary and governor of the provinces of Pennsyl- 
vania and territories thereof, viz.: 20 guns, 20 
fathoms matchcoat, 20 fathoms stroudwater, 20 
blankets, 20 kettles, 20 pounds of powder, 100 bars 


of lead, 40 tomahawks, 100 knives, 40 pair of 
stockings, 1 barrel of beer, 20 pounds red lead, 100 
fathoms of wampum, 30 glass bottles, 30 pewter 
spoons, 100 awl blades, 300 tobacco pipes, 100 bands 
of tobacco, 20 tobacco tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 
30 pair of scissors, 30 combs, 60 looking-glasses, 
209 needles, 1 skipper of salt, 30 pounds of sugar, 
§ gallons of molasses, 20 tobacco boxes, 100 jews- 
harps, 20 hoes, 30 gimlets, 30 wooden screw boxes, 
100 string beads, Do hereby acknowledge, &c. 
Given under our hands, &c., at Newcastle, Second- 
day of the Eighth month, 1685. 

Tue Lonpon University, it is stated, has now 
among its students a large number of young natives 
of India, who are prosecuting their studies in litera- 
ture, law and medicine, with a view either to prac- 
tice the learned professions or to obtain appoint- 
ments to Government situations, now opened to 
them by the system of competitive examinations. 
The acquaintance with English books and the high 
intellectual acquirements of the Bengalis have ex- 
cited great surprise in London. These young men, 
it is stated, have abandoned their belief in the an- 
cient idolatry of India, and are now Tieists. 

Brirps THE FARMER’sS FrieNDs.—An intelligent far- 
mer boy in Illinois observed a small flock of quails 
commencing at one side of a cornfield, taking about 
five rows regularly through the field, scratching 
and picking around every hill, then returniag and 
taking another five rows, till, thinking they were 
pulling up the corn, he shot one, and then examined 
the field. On the ground they had been over he 
fonnd but one stalk of corn disturbed, but in the 
quail’s crop he found one cut-worm, twenty-one 
striped vine-bugs, over a hundred chiutz-bugs that 
he could distinctly count, and a mass apparently 
consisting of hundreds of chintz-bugs, but not one 
kernel of corn. During the past five years the 
quails in that vicinity have been decreasing, and 
the chintz. bugs increasing. 

A Beavtirvut Custom.—A beautiful custom with 
the Norwegians is the giving of a dinner to the birds 


on Christmas Day. On Christmas morning every . 


gable, gateway, barn-door, and paling is decorated 
with a sheaf of corn, fixed on a pole. Even the 
humblest peasant will save up by the handful some- 
thing for the birds; which, if not pecked on this 
day, is allowed to remain to help them through the 
winter. There is a lesson in this from which many 
might take a thonghtful hint. 


THE question whether underground springs and 
currents of watercan be discovered by means of witch- 


hazels or other devices needs investigation. Many ~ 


very sensible people believe there is some science 
at the bottom of these claims. The last description 
of this is in an account of Roman Catholic missions 
in the Fiji Islands. Father Montmayeur needed a 
well. He says; ‘‘ Brother Emery (another French 
missioner), who came in the meanwhile to bring us 
provisions, is a man who believes he can discover 
springs by the turning of a plumb-line. He tried, 
and the line turned. I promised not to yield to my 
incredulity, and set to dig courageously. The na- 
tives came to see us, making their reflections, 
which I could not understand, but which terribly 
strengthened my unbelief. I was irritated to see 
them looking on at the operation, which I would 
have wished to perform in secret. At length, after 
having thrown up several feet of earth, | had the 
happiness to meet with what [ was seeking for —-we 
had a fine, clear spring of water. Since, the natives 
have come in crowds to admire the prodigy. ‘They 
are gods,’ they say, ‘those papalaunquis; we here 
are only fools.’ ’’—N. Y. Indep ndent. 






















FRIENDS’ INT 





A FRIEND desires a situation in a Friend’s 
family, as housekeeper, or companion, or care-taker 


























d- of a female Friend, at home, or travelling. 
Address _ 
oa 52220 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
“A WANTED, 
1t- A thoroughly competent Teacher to take charge of 
to Friends’ School at Darby. Application can be made 
1S. to Isaac L. BARTRAM, 
gh Marcaret 8. PowE.t, 7? Darby P.O., Pa., 
x M. Fisner Lonostrerta, 
D, or to Marta Dopesoy, 913 Pine St., Philada. 
ne a a eee 
. | REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 
— Furniture Warehouse, 
ng No. 526 Callowhill Street, 
ud on hand a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
re co TAGE FURNITURE. Also firstclas HAIR 
a and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
= Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 
e 
me ISAAC DIXON, 
ow 120 South Eleventh Street, 
ly DEALER IN 
, 
he WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
D 
» | SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
‘ds Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome 
ry ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 
ed OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- | 
he change. exxi 
1e= 
his R. L. PENNOCK, 
n DEALER IN GOOD 
' LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
nd Yard No. 1407 Callowhill St., above Broad. 
sh- 410 6tp. 
7. SARAH M. GARRIGUES, 
on BONNET MAKER, 
la No. 466 Franklin Street, 
ee Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
rer fmf 4tp PHILADELPHIA. 
2d aan meneanecaTr htt 
ny WM. BEACOCK, 
4 GENERAL 
oly FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
see - 
ld No. 907 Filbert Street, 
ter PHILADELPHIA. 
rhe A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
we 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
86 69 ly 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1869. 


ELLIGENCER. 


TRY TO BE COMFORTABLE 
WARM WEATHE R, | 
GOOD EASTERN ICE, | 
AT MARKET RATES, 
CARPENTER ICE COMPANY, 


717 Willow St., Philada. 
Cuas. S. CARPENTER, 
Joun GLENDENING, 
Jos. M. Tromay, Jr., 
Joun R. CARPENTER, 


WM. HAWKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 107 North Fourth St., Philada. 


A supply of Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings al- 
ways on hand and made to order. _ fwsft 


WANTE 7D, 
A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
School, West Chester, Pa. 
Address PIERCE HOOPES, 
417 mt. West Chester, Pa. 


sicsnadeantantbitinae Ne chsebilialeti Take DARE ee Mince 
WM. HEACOCK’S | 


FURNITURE WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Furniture. 


Proprietors. 
vixt 





ex xil y 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 

I have just received a large stock of THIBET “WOOL 
SHAW LS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. éc. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 912 68 lyp 








CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, it 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. | 
The Fifty-Fighth ens of this Institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. | 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For full particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY; 





_ 912.36 wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlingtom €o:, N. J. 

ONE COPY OF JOB SCOTT'S WORKS 
For sale.’ Price $9.00. EMMOR COMLY, 
51 144 N. Seventh St., Philada, 


FRIENDS’ 


New Advertisement. 
IMPORTANT . ANNOUNCEMENT! 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 
Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts., extra cheap. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 
bargain. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc, worth 45. 

44, 5-4. and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

Summer Berlin Long Shawls, $1.50, worth $9,00. 
The greatest bargain ever offered. Selling rapidly. 
Bound Thibet Shawls—best shades in the city. 

J. J. L. is this season ahead of all competitors in 
furnishing goods for Friends, He aims to make his 
Store Heapquarrers for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock, ems xi 515 


1869. SPRING. 1869. 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS. 
At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


Will be found the following line of fresh and de- 
sirable goods adapted to their wants, many of which 
are of eur own importation, viz. : 

Dark Olive Green Alpacas. 

Dark OliveBrown Alpacas. 

Dark Brown and Mode Silks, from $1.75 to $3.00. 

Black Gros Grain Silks,—a full line. 

Narrow Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark grounds. 

Small Plaid Silks, $1.12}, very cheap and selling 
fast. 

Granite, Crape and Takko Poplins, for suits. 

Poplinetts—Striped, Chené and Plain. 

French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades for 
suits. 

eat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. 

Disk and White and Brown and White Plaid 
Spun Silk Shawls. 

Mixt Square Shawls—with and without borders. 

Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. 

Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever offered. 

Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the 
Cloth, are complete with a large and choice stock. 


STUKES & WOOD, 
emnxias SOVentH and Arch Sits., Philada. 
CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


Swexmo ‘33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


BEST PAINTS KNOW 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS PENCcS, RAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, GARB, &e., at % the vet of Lead, 
100 Ibs. of the Pecora Co.’sdark-colured Paint (costing $12.50) wi.l 
paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, (costing $40.00.) and wear longer. 
This Co.’s Wuits Leap is the whitest and most durable known 


SMITH BOWBN, Sec'y 


“Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pbiladr. 


BOOKS 
ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, ' 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18ino. 141 pp., Cloth....... ecncee ecccege: coe Price 50c. 
THOMAS ELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L. P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions and An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Jang Jouyson. 18mo, 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“108, % “ Second. “ 40c, 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP....eseoe sere geerereeerseses «Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounsoy. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. by Jase 

Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth......... «Price 20 
A Fable of Faith Price, per “oz., sue. - 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 

Harnist £. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4%. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed tor 

Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior » >! 

“Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jang Jonv-: », 

6 Nos., 32mo0, 64 pp. eacb....,.csececeeee Price 75 . 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr: th 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Jane Jonngon. 
18mo. 71 pp..... Prive 25¢, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth Price 20c. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 

Jamney's History of the Separation, 1827-8, 347 pp., 95c. Neat 
Pocket TESTAMENTS. 20 cts. and upwards. Journal of John Comly, 
$2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. Journal of John Wool- 
man, $1.00.’ Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols.. (4th vol. out-of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware CQounty. Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00, 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cta, 
a dozen. Child’s Book of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 
Dixsertation om the Christiun Ministry. by John Jac keon, 50c. 
Young Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50cts.a dozen. Account of John Richardson, 
mailed for $1.00. The Sabbath of Life, by R. D. Addington, $1.50, 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40c. McGirr’s Letters on Theology, 
$1.25. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. Familiar Letters, by Ann 
Wilsen, 75c. Rufus Hall, bc. Early Corruptione of Christianity, 
80c. In the School Room, by John S. Hart. $1 25. The Cruct- 
fied and Quickened Christian, 25c. The New Testament. cloth, 
embosead, gilt title, clear type, 600 pp 750. Tour to Went Indies, 
R. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditations on Lite and tts Religious Dufies— 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechukke, $175 each. 
Mott cn Education, &c., 40c. 

Several volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vols. 1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21,22 and 23. Also, 
Vols 5, 6 and 7, quarto, bound. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

EMMOR OCOMLY, ‘144 N. Seventh Bt. 


418t1017 





